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The high note struck by Isaiah is 
repeated, with characteristic variations, 
in Jeremiah and Ezekiel; but the richest 
chord is sounded in the great prophecy 
of redemption, Isaiah, chapters 40-55. 

The people lay in exile, depressed, and 
driven almost to despair by the continued 
triumph of the oppressor. Suddenly 
Cyrus shot like a meteor through the 
political heavens. While the nations 
watched his progress with mingled hope 
and dread, the prophet hailed him as 
Yahweh's minister — his Anointed or 
Messiah — for the restoration of Judah 
and the redemption of the world. For 
what meant that amazing career of con- 
quest — the storming of impregnable 
fortresses and the toppling down of 
mighty nations, the shattering of kings 
to the dust and the pursuit of their 
beaten armies so swift that the victor 
seemed hardly to tread the ground with 
his feet — save that Yahweh was march- 
ing in the van, breaking in pieces the 
doors of brass and hewing asunder the 
bars of iron, not for Cyrus' personal 
glory, but "for my servant Jacob's sake 
and Israel my chosen one," that they 
might be delivered from their bondage 
and thus become the heralds of salvation 
to the farthest corners of the earth? 
Already he has blotted out their trans- 
gressions "as a thick cloud" that no 
longer obscures the grace of his counte- 



nance; now he has given commandment 
that Babylon shall fall and the exiles be 
released, that Jerusalem shall be rebuilt 
and the waste places of Judah inhabited; 
and his will is that all nations shall see 
his salvation, turn unto him and live. 

Truth is gone out of my mouth, 

A word that shall not return — 
That to me shall bend every knee, 

And every tongue shall swear. 
"In Yahweh alone," shall they say, 
"I have victory and strength." 
And to Him shall come abashed 

All that were wroth with Him, 
While in Yahweh shall all the seed of Israel 

Find their triumph and glory [45 : 23-25]. 

A marvelous drama of world-history 
is here unrolled before us. The Kingdom 
is Yahweh's, and his Kingdom is uni- 
versal. His purpose is that all nations 
shall acknowledge him as God, and shall 
fulfil his righteous ends. In the working 
out of the drama each nation and indi- 
vidual has his part to play, for each has 
something to contribute to the divine 
plan. Cyrus has been intrusted with the 
sublime r61e of inaugurating the King- 
dom, and accordingly Yahweh has 
"surnamed him" — given him a new 
name symbolical of his task — though 
he knew not Yahweh. But the real 
hero of the piece is Israel — the dramatis 
persona through whose sufferings and 
restoration the Kingdom is to come. 
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While Cyrus seemed to fill the stage, 
Yahweh's "poor maggot" Israel, crushed 
and trampled upon, "all of them snared 
in holes and hidden in dungeons," was 
yet the seed of Abraham his friend, whom 
he had "fetched from the ends of the 
earth," and would uphold with his " right 
hand of victory," till the light of redemp- 
tion had broken from East to West. 

For an everlasting covenant will I make with 
you, 
Even the faithful kindness I promised to 
David. 
As once I made him a witness to nations, 

A prince and commander of peoples, 
Lo! thou too shalt call unto people thou 
knowest not, 
And people that know thee not shall run 
unto thee, 
For the sake of Yahweh, thy God, 
The Holy One of Israel, because He hath 
glorified thee [55:4 f.]. 

This purpose of universal salvation, 
which runs like a shaft of light through 
the prophecy, is focused in the four 
Servant Songs, which form the real heart 
of the drama. 

In the first of these Songs (42 : 1-4) the 
ideal calling of Israel is set in strong 
relief. If other peoples were chosen to 
enrich the world with the principles of 
law and order, beauty, wisdom, and 
knowledge, Israel's task was to "bring 
forth judgment to the nations," to 
instruct them in the practice of true 
religion. These others pursued their 
ends by loud and aggressive means — the 
splendor of their armaments, the mag- 
nificence of their temples and palaces, 
the brilliance of their gifts of reason 
and imagination — but the Servant of 
Yahweh was neither to " cry nor lift up, 
nor make his voice heard in the streets" 
— he was simply to live his life in that 



obscure corner in which Yahweh had 
placed him, letting his light shine amid 
all darkness, malice, and pain, never 
discouraged when his work seemed all 
in vain, and never losing patience with 
the broken reeds and flickering wicks 
of faith, but working and waiting with 
unflagging hope, till he had brought 
judgment to victory, and the distant 
coastlands came reverently forward to 
receive his teaching. 

The same ideal is upheld in the second 
Song (49:1-6) where the Servant di- 
rectly addresses the nations. Yahweh 
has called him from the womb to be his 
servant, has shaped and whetted him 
into a sharp sword or polished arrow 
concealed in his quiver, has strengthened 
him in times of despondency and despair, 
and is now about to use him for the sav- 
ing of the world. 

Too light a thing it is for me to upraise the 
tribes of Jacob, 
And the preserved of Israel to restore ; 
So I make thee a light of the nations, 
That my salvation may reach to the end 
of the earth [49:5]. 

It is a sinister commentary on human 
nature that the word martyr, "witness- 
bearer," should have acquired the uni- 
versal sense of innocent sufferer. Yet 
this corresponds to the plainest facts of 
life. The man or nation that stands 
forth as the prophet of righteousness can 
hardly hope to escape calumny and per- 
secution even to the death. This is the 
aspect of the Servant's work brought 
out in the third Song (50:4-9). He has 
been a faithful witness, listening "morn- 
ing by morning " for the word of Yahweh, 
and then sending it out either as a 
pointed arrow piercing the heart and 
conscience or as a message of comfort 
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and encouragement for the weary, but the 
only apparent result is to bring upon his 
own head insult, shame, and sorrow. At 
times he is tempted to relinquish his 
trust; but faith sustains him, and he 
finds in his very sufferings the bridge to 
a closer intimacy with God, and thus to 
the strengthening of heart and will. 

The Lord Yahweh doth help me, 
Thus am I not confounded; 

I have set my face like a flint, 
And I know I shall not be ashamed 

[5°:7]- 

To reach a full solution, however, the 
problem must be viewed in its larger 
issues. "None of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself." We are 
so closely bound together in social rela- 
tionships that the innocent suffer for the 
sins of the wicked, and on the other hand 
the wicked share in the blessings pur- 
chased by the toil and sufferings of the 
good. This principle of vicarious suffer- 
ing and redemption is nowhere seen so 
clearly at work as in the history of moral 
and religious progress. All through the 
ages advance in the knowledge and 
service of God has been won through the 
blood and tears of the martyrs. So it 
was conspicuously in the case of Israel. 
The sufferings of the centuries, culminat- 
ing in the death agony of the Exile, were 
the price of the world's salvation. This 
is the gospel unfolded in the fourth and 
most sacred of the Songs — that of the 
Suffering Servant (52:13-53, 12). Israel 
had grown up before the nations 
like a weak sapling, or "a root from 
parched ground," with no promise of 
fruitfulness, "a man of sufferings and 
acquainted with sickness," a leper "from 
whom men hide their faces." But in the 
light of Yahweh's redeeming grace their 



eyes are opened, and they see that he has 
been bearing the burden of their trans- 
gressions, smitten to death for their 
sins — their guilt laid on him that they 
may be healed. 

Yea, he was wounded for our transgressions, 

He was crushed for our iniquities; 
The chastisement of our well-being was on 
him, 
And by his stripes healing was brought us 

[53:5]- 
With this great revelation of Yahweh's 
purpose the prophecy attains its climax. 
There is no meaningless suffering in a 
universe ruled by love. If it be true 
of Nature, as Tennyson has sung, " that 
not a worm is cloven in vain," that the 
death of these humblest forms of exist- 
ence but liberates the germs of higher 
life, it is still more true of nations and 
individuals that "the blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church," that the 
suffering of the best is the vital principle 
of progress and the hope of the final 
victory of good. Reading history in this 
light we shall be able to interpret, to some 
extent at least, the tragedy of our age. 
The unspeakable agony of Belgium, 
Serbia, Russia, Poland, and Armenia, 
the endurance unto death of our bravest 
sons on the battlefields of France and 
Flanders, and the patient anguish of 
loving hearts in all the warring nations 
are no malicious sports of a superhuman 
ogre that delights in blood — though men 
have often painted the Father of Jesus 
Christ in this character — but the birth- 
throes of a better world in which mutual 
trust shall take the place of suspicion 
and jealousy, the spirit of brotherhood 
shall triumph over self, and universal 
democracy shall come to its own, in the 
measure in which God's will is done on 
earth as it is done in heaven. 



